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FIG. 1. 111 ustration of /\j/t'r saxkastelHi, based on 
River. A: entire plant. B; flower heads, fresh (right) and in fruit (left). C: part ol the involucre. D: Ray 
floret with ligulc. E: disk floret. F: achene with pappus. 
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& Brouillet 1980), and is closely related to A, radula. It differs in its 

chromosome number, several morphological characters (Table 1), its range 
and its habitat. The chromosome number of A. radula is 2n = 18 (Semple 
et al. 1983), whereas that of A. saxicastellii is 2n = 54 (W. E Lamboy & 
A.G. Jones, pers. comm.). This hexaploid number in A. saxicastellii 
accords with its generally larger dimensions. The morphological dif¬ 
ferences in A. saxicastellii can be summarized as follows; the leaves are lar¬ 
ger, distinctly petiolate (vs. sessile or subsessile in A. radula), more 
coarsely serrate and less scabrous above; the flower heads are larger in most 
respects, but generally less numerous; the phyllaries have longer cilia; the 
ligules are fewer and paler; the cypselas are larger, pubescent, and have 
white (vs. pale brown) pappus. The most pronounced differences are in the 
leaves and the cypselas, whereas inflorescence characters generally overlap 
(Table 1). The mid-stem leaves of Aster radula decrease in average width 
and length towards the north, where a narrow-leaved form has been descri¬ 
bed as var. strictus (Pursh) Gray, but there is no bimodality in leaf-width 
within this species. In contrast, there is virtually no overlap in leaf-width 
between A. radula and Aster saxicastellii. Also, the margins and bases are 
consistently different. The cypselas have virtually no overlap in mature 
length, and the differences in pubescence and pappus color are clearcut. 

Aster saxicastellii was found near the western edge of the Appalachian 
Plateau (Figure 2) at an elevation of 250 ~ 260 m, about 180 km (lOO 
miles) to the west of the most southern record of A. radula. It occurs at the 
back edge of boulder-cobble bars that are often flooded but dry in the 
summer. A. radula is a true wetland species, occurring in bogs, wet 
meadows and streamsides of the northeastern Appalachians and the adja¬ 
cent Atlantic Coastal Plain, from Virginia to Labrador. Its nearest known 
records are from higher mountains of the Ridge and Valley Province in 
Virginia (Harvill et al. 1986) and West Virginia (Strausbaugh & Core 
1964), at an elevation of about (600) lOOO^ 1500 m. It seems likely that 
A. radula extended further south during glacial periods, and that A. 
saxicastellii is a polyploid derivative from a relict population of A. radula 
that has now disappeared. 

We have no reservation in describing our new species as distinct from 
Aster radula, after considering the nature of the differences in relation to 
similar patterns of speciation generally documented in flowering plants 
(Stebbins 1950). The differences seen here are typical of those that distin¬ 
guish other species in the genus. They include differences in leaf shape and 
margination, and floral and fruit characters, not just differences in overall 
size, pubescence and other characters that can be affected more directly by 







